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be given only once daily, to avoid the risk of cumulative action by giving a 
second dose before the operation of the first has entirely subsided. It is taken 
in the morning, so that its action may be over before bedtime, and the sleep is 
not disturbed. Lastly, it should be given on an empty stomach, and diluted 
with water to insure its prompt and easy absorption. Strychnia ought never 
to be given in pill. It is hard of solution in the weak acids of the stomach, and 
several pills may remain unchanged and accumulated there or in the bowels. 
A change in the secretions may then dissolve and transport them all simul¬ 
taneously into the blood, and give rise unexpectedly to alarming tetanic symp¬ 
toms. This is commonly the correct explanation of the so-called cumulative 
action of strychnia. It is the sudden solution and absorption of hard pills which 
have accumulated in the stomach or bowels. 

“ When the strychnia is employed as a tonic , the dose of the solution is 5 
minims, and it may then be exhibited twice daily with safety and advantage.” 

11. Recently introduced Preparations of Iron. —Mr. Harry Napier Draper 
gives (Dublin Med. Press, Dec. 31,1862) the following account of three recently 
introduced preparations of iron- 

1. Ferri et Quince Strychmieque Citras. Citrate of quinia and iron with 
strychnia. 

Preparation .— Citrate of iron and quinia . 980 grs. 

Crystallized strychnia . . 10 “ 

Citric acid . . . . 10 “ 

Water.10 fluidounces. 

In nine ounces of the water dissolve the citrate of iron and quinia, and having 
dissolved the strychnia and citric acid in the remaining ounce by boiling, mix 
the solutions, evaporate to a syrupy consistence, and spread on plates to dry in 
scales. 

Physical characters .—Exactly similar in appearance to the citrate of iron 
and quinia. Its taste is, however, more persistently bitter than that of this salt. 

Chemistry .—-This compound contains in each 100 parts, one part of strychnia, 
twenty parts of quinia, and seventy-nine of citrate of iron. The presence of 
strychnia may be detected in the residue from the evaporation of the chloro- 
formic solution of the alkaloids by the usual colour tests. 

Physiological action and therapeutical use .—Where the use of iron is not 
contraindicated, this salt and the one next to be described, furnish perhaps the 
safest, if not the best, means of exhibiting strychnia. Five grains contain one- 
twentieth of a grain of strychnia. 

Dose —From two to five grains. 

2. Ferri et Strychnine Citras. Citrate of iron and strychnia. 

Preparation .— Citrate of iron .... 980 grs. 

Strychnia.10 “ 

Citric acid . . . . 10 “ 

Proceed as in the case of the preceding preparation. 

Physical characters .—Indistinguishable in appearance from the simple citrate 
of iron. Taste: acid, ferruginous, and persistently bitter; deliquescent. 

Chemistry .—A combination of citrate of iron with citrate of strychnia; 100 
parts contain one part of strychnia. The presence of strychnia may be detected 
by treating the dried and powdered salt with chloroform, evaporating and apply¬ 
ing the usual tests. 

Physiological action and therapeutical use .—This salt has been successfully 
employed in dyspepsia arising from atony, in chorea, and in suppressed men¬ 
struation. 

Dose .—Three to six grains. 

3. Ferri et Zinci Citras. Citrate of iron and zinc. 

Preparation .—Citrate of sesquioxide of iron . 4 ounces. 

Carbonate of zinc ... 1 ounce. 

Citric acid .... 3 ounces. 

Solution of ammonia) . . 

Water . . | A sufficient quantity. 

Dissolve the citric acid in ten ounces of water, and add the carbonate of zinc 
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gradually. Before the point of saturation is attained the solution will deposit 
the citrate of zinc as an insoluble powder. This is to be collected on a filter, 
and having ascertained by drying a weighed portion of the mass at 212° how 
much is equivalent to one ounce of dry citrate, this quantity is to be heated in 
a capsule with the citrate of iron and ten ounces of water. When the iron salt 
is dissolved, enough solution of ammonia is to be added to effect solution of the 
citrate of zinc, an excess of ammonia being avoided. The whole is now evapo¬ 
rated to a syrupy consistence, and spread on glass to dry in scales. 

Physical characters. —Brownish-green scales. Taste ferruginous and slightly 
“metallic.” 

Chemistry. —This salt contains in addition to the citrates of iron and zinc, 
ammonia, and would therefore be more properly named ammonio-citrate of iron 
and zinc. Its composition as found in commerce is very variable. 

Physiological action and therapeutical use. —This salt is occasionally em¬ 
ployed as a tonic in cases where the use of iron is not contraindicated. As an 
elegant form of administering zinc it is worthy of trial in diseases of the nervous 
system. 

Dose. —Two to five grains. 

12. Is Alcohol Food? — Dr. Thomas Inman read before the 30th annual 
meeting of the British Medical Association a paper on this much disputed 
question. 

The following is a summary of the facts which he considers that he has 
elicited :— 

“1. Nature has provided in the salivary glands, the liver, and the lungs of 
every mammal, an apparatus for converting all food, especially farinaceous, into 
alcohol; and we have no evidence that such conversion does not take place. 

“2. One form of alcohol or another is available for the support of life—and 
for restoration to health when no ordinary food is or can be digested. 

“3. Alcohol, after being taken, is incorporated with the blood, passes into 
the various tissues, and ultimately disappears, a small portion only passing 
away in the breath. We can say no more of bread, potatoes, or oatmeal por¬ 
ridge, a small portion of each of which passes out of the body with Ihe feces. 

“4. Alcohol, in the form of ale, porter, wine, etc., relieves hunger and quenches 
thirst simultaneously, and with a completeness that is not equalled by water, 
infusion of gentian, cayenne pepper, or by turpentine; i. e., it does not act as 
water simply, or as a stimulant alone. 

“5. Wine, beer, etc., satisfy the appetite when taken alone, and act for some 
time like any solid food would do. 

“6. When alcohol is mingled with other food, a less amount of the latter suf¬ 
fices for the wants of the system than if water had been used as the drink. 

“ 7. The various forms in which alcohol is taken, have as marked and specific 
effects as have animal and vegetable articles of diet. 

“Individuals have subsisted wholly upon one or other of the various forms of 
alcohol in common use for periods of great length ; and, as it is illogical to con¬ 
clude that they must have lived on air, without food, or on flies like chameleons, 
the conclusion is irresistible. 

“What that conclusion is, we fearlessly leave every thinking man to decide.” 
— British Med. Joui-n., Oct. 4, 1862. 
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13. Diseases depending on Morbific Fermentation, and their Treatment .—In 
our number for Oct. last (pp. 513-15) we laid before our readers an account of 
some researches by Prof. G. Polli, regarding the therapeutic powers of a new 
series of salts, the sulphites. We find in a late number of the Dublin Quarterly 



